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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

poet of lonely contemplation he is also the poet of lonely 
exultation, as in Presaging, The Boy, Moonlight Night. 

One might quote with the certainty of awakening inter- 
est almost any of the poems. The one that most appeals 
to me is Autumn. In it the poet by the use of a few com- 
mon images makes vivid the thought of the mystic of all 
time: 

The leaves fall, fall as from far, 

Like distant gardens withered in the heavens; 

They fall with slow and lingering descent 

And in the nights the heavy Earth, too, falls 
From out the stars into the Solitude. 

Thus all doth fall. This hand of mine must fall ; 
And lo, the other one! — it is the law. 
But there is One who holds this falling 
Infinitely softly in His hands. 

If Rilke is a mystic he is a mystic who has chosen to be 
concrete and colored. One of his volumes is named The 
Book of Pictures. And how accomplished, merely as pic- 
tures, are his Kings in Legends, his Spanish Dancer, his 
Panther! Padraic Colum 

CORRESPONDENCE 

A REPLY TO A. C. H. 

Editor of Poetry : The article of A. C. H., entitled Man- 
nerisms of Free Verse, contains so many inaccuracies and 
blindly sweeping generalities that one hardly knows where 
to commence in pointing them out. I have chosen to select 
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A Reply to A. C. H. 

the most salient and typical sentences of her article and to 
answer them in numbered rotation. 

First: "However much it may be claimed that free verse 
is closer to natural speech, to the natural breath-cadence 
and pause, than metrical poetry, the reverse is actually true 
of the majority of examples published today. . . . Nor 
does the pattern, even so, resolve itself into music, into any 
organic rhythm of any sort." 

Are the majority of examples of any art-form existing 
today, from cubism in painting to free verse in poetry, 
worthy of the inherent possibilities which that art-form con- 
tains? Doesn't the situation always shape itself into a few 
men rising above the level of insincerity and inability? And 
if so, why single out free verse as the lone target in a gen- 
eral situation which has always obtained throughout the 
history of art and literature? 

The rhythmical pattern of most free verse written today 
lacks cohesion and fluidity, just as the greater part of pres- 
ent day rhymed verse is devoid of escaping freshness and 
vitality, and possesses an arbitrary musical flow which lures 
the emotions and thoughts of the poet into restricted areas 
of decorous triteness. But why continually shout the ob- 
vious in an attempt to belittle any general form, of expres- 
sion? Free verse of the last ten years has produced men of 
seeming largeness and permanence, such as Carl Sandburg, 
Edgar Lee Masters, William Carlos Williams, Wallace 
Stevens, H. D., Richard Aldington, John Gould\ Fletcher. 
Amy Lowell, and one or two others. Compare the 61d i school 
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poets of the present day with these above-mentioned people 
and decide whether free verse has not justified its birth and 
scope. 

Second: "Formerly we used to think that something was 
supposed to happen in a poem; but in these poems, full as 
they are of movement and as restless as a jumping-jack, 
nothing really ever happens at all. The Jack jumps up and 
down on the stick, but beyond Jack and the stick there is 
nothing. Yet it is hardly the nothingness of the mystic !" 

The above quotation refers to poems written by Lola 
Ridge, although the writer unfairly omitted any mention 
of her connection. Lola Ridge's poetry has the sudden and 
incisive movement of a locomotive piston-rod. It does jerk 
at times, to be sure, but it jerks with a purpose and its cruel 
strength should not be attacked because it often lacks grace- 
ful balance. Critics of poetry never seem to be able to keep 
things in their place, and always demand that a locomotive 
contain the qualities of a flower-garden, or vice versa. They 
rarely ever judge a thing merely on the ground of whether it 
has achieved that which it obviously set out to achieve. They 
allow their prejudices to insist that a thing is inevitably in- 
ferior if it doesn't contain elements which they personally 
care most for. 

A. C. H. claims that there is nothing behind the poetry 
of Lola Ridge. But what is she looking for — the pointing 
out of a moral; some philosophical intent; an emotional bias 
enticing the scene into false capers; some mention of the 
obvious undercurrents which swept the scene into place and 
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form? Lola Ridge's poetry contains none of these ele- 
ments to any great extent, although some of her lines fit 
into the above-mentioned categories. She merely attempts 
to reproduce the essence of the scene's reality, to compress 
this essence into a terse suggestiveness and to hint at, rather 
than emphasize, the forces in control of her picture. She 
prefers to speak of "livid faces spilling out of the black 
pockets of alleys" rather than to describe the eyes and clothes 
of these face-possessors or the tiny errands which drive them , 
forth. In this way she reproduces the sordid mysteries and 
sly harshness of the scene far better than if she had used 
a long and detailed style. She leaves something to the im- 
agination of her reader and does not insult his intelligence. 
Unpardonable crime! 

Third: "Mediocrity in free verse, like mediocrity in 
metrical verse, will pass and be forgotten." 

If the above quotation is true, why waste so much time 
and attention upon this futile mediocrity? If one really 
believes that something is negligible and digging its own 
grave one becomes genuinely indifferent toward it. Elaborate 
sarcasm and much attention are not apt to be symbols of 
indifferent disgust. In this connection it is worthy of note 
that those who belabor mediocrity in free verse have only a 
passing mention for the triteness and futility of average 
rhymed and metrical poetry. Why is all the emphasis placed 
upon one side of the question ? Maxwell Bodenheim 
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